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Dignity in Work 

On the outside of the National Archives there is an inscription reading 
Study the Past, which will be seen and probably taken literally by 
thousands of the estimated !7.1 million visitors expected in Washington 
during the observance of the American Revolution Bicentennial. Studying 
the past, as it mirrored the future, is what WORKLIFE is doing in its 
Bicentennial series. 

‘**A Labor Movement Begins to Stir,’’ the second in the series (page 13), 
examines skilled and unskilled workers’ embryonic moves toward unionism 
in the United States during the 40 years which followed the inauguration of 
George Washington as President in 1789. 

During these four decades, pride was burgeoning among the working 
men and women who were welled up with a new and exhilarating 
emotion—Americanism. The workfolk were developing an intense sense 
of individual worth; they were taking courage from the War for 
Independence, a victory freeing them from old British laws, prejudices, 
and customs which the ‘‘mother country’’ had used to stifle individual 
liberty in the original colonies. In the cities, skilled craftworkers were 
taking their first hesitant steps toward improving working conditions and 
bettering wages by forming trade organizations whose aims translated into 
putting more dignity in work than was customary in the social and 
economic environment of the preceding decades. 

These were exciting times. New forces—mobility, growth, and im- 
proved communication—were presaging profound changes. Near the end 
of the 40 years, the Erie Canal was nearing completion and workers of 
both high and low degree were singing: 

“Oh the E-ri-ee was a-ris-in’ — The gin was a-git-tin’ low, and 
I scarce-ly think we’ll git a drink til we git to Buf-fa-lo-o, til we 
git to Buf-fa-lo.”’ 

Despite their common interest in the surge of national productivity, the 
gulf between “‘master’’ and ‘‘journeyman’’—or manager and employee, if 
you will—was still wide; and before the gap was to be significantly 
lessened, the self-confidence built up by the workers would suffer much. 
Meanwhile, with determined cordwainers (page 22) and feisty tailoresses 
(page 25) leading the way, the workers were marching toward collective 
bargaining and the dignity in work which they sought. 
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Winterization 
is Warming Homes, 
Warming Hearts 


by Gloria Stevenson 


“es 


. . we who remain shall grow old, 
We shall know the cold 

Of cheerless winter 

And the rain of autumn and the sting 


Of poverty.”’ 
—Ford Madox Ford 


Eighty-seven-year-old Mollie Hall is a 
good deal more fortunate than many 
other older Americans. She lives in her 
own home—a white frame structure that 
her father built in 1904—and because her 
late husband worked for the railroads, 
her pension of $232 a month is higher 
than the income of many other senior 
citizens. 

Mrs. Hall is bright-eyed, alert, and in 
good health. (Her left foot was so swol- 
len for awhile that she could wear only a 
slipper, but she considers that a minor 
problem.) And Mollie Hall is rich in 
spirit. She believes that ‘‘the Lord gives 
you 70 years and anything after that is 
extra,’’ and she is very grateful for her 
last 17 “‘extra’’ years. 

Still, Mollie Hall has also known the 
cold of winter and the rain of autumn 
and the sting of poverty. 

She lives in Hagerstown, a small city 
in the mountains of western Maryland 
where winters are snowy and cold. Last 
year, she shivered in drafts from ill-fitting 
windows and cracks around her home’s 
foundation. Cold air came in through 
holes in cellar doors and seeped upstairs 
through uninsulated walls. A crack in the 
side of the house let rain and snow and 


’ cold air into the kitchen. 


Mrs. Hall could not afford to buy 
enough heating oil to wage a full-scale 
battle against the cold, nor could she 
make the repairs that would render her 
house warmer. And with costs of all 
necessities going up, she could not even 
consider renewing her home’s peeling 
exterior paint. 





Gloria Stevenson is assistant editor of WORKLIFE. 


Community Services 
Administration photo 


Then Mrs. Hall heard about a local 
project to repair the homes of needy 
senior citizens and to make them easier 
to heat. The program offered free winter- 
ization and repair work to homeowners 
who could manage to buy the materials 
needed for repairs. Mrs. Hall took ad- 
vantage of the program, and her house 
has been repaired, insulated, and 
painted—by men hired through the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). 


Aid for Elderly and Poor 


The Hagerstown project is part of a 
nationwide effort to winterize homes 
owned by the elderly and by the poor, 
and the emphasis is on assisting those 
who are both elderly and poor. Winteri- 
zation—sometimes called weatheriza- 
tion—includes insulating attics and base- 
ments, applying caulking around win- 
dows and weatherstripping around doors, 
repairing roofs or windows, installing 
storm windows, banking foundations, or 
adjusting and cleaning furnaces. Such 
improvements make houses less costly to 
heat and more energy efficient. They 
also help reduce the Nation’s overall fuel 
consumption. Repair work of the kind 
provided Mrs. Hall is a spinoff of winter- 
ization efforts, and will be described later 
in this article. 

The winterization program relies on 
cooperation from a variety of govern- 
ment agencies, nonprofit organizations, 
businesses, and individuals. Disadvan- 
taged workers hired through CETA are 
taking part—and learning carpentry, 
home repair, and other skills in the 
process. Unemployed older persons en- 
rolied in the Green Thumb Program are 
also earning sorely needed incomes while 
they winterize homes of their peers. 

Getting the work done depends upon 
the old-fashioned principle of neighbor 
helping neighbor—often in unsophisti- 


cated, homely ways. And by giving 
direct, tangible help to needy people who 
appreciate the assistance, the program is 
warming hearts as well as homes. 

The Community Services Administra- 
tion (CSA), formerly called the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, coordinates win- 
terization efforts. In 1973, this agency 
began to search for ways to lessen the 
impact of energy shortages on the poor 
and the elderly. One program result was 
to fund local efforts to winterize homes 
owned by the target groups. 

CSA funded pilot Project FUEL in 
Maine in the winter of 1973-74 and then 
made additional weatherization funds 
available to State economic opportunity 
agencies, CSA’s local Community Ac- 
tion Agencies (CAA’s), and nonprofit 
organizations serving the poor. Today, 
about half the States operate statewide 
programs, and over 80 percent of the 
Nation’s 865 CAA’s run local efforts, 
but few programs have been undertaken 
by other agencies. CSA funds total about 
$22 million for the winter of 1975-76, and 
some States have provided matching 
grants. 

CSA is currently developing a report- 
ing system that will indicate how many 
homes are being winterized nationally 
with this money. A spot check shows at 
least 100 for each local project, and some 
areas have significantly more. 

National guidelines have been estab- 
lished, but individual operations may set 
variations based on local needs. One 
basic stipulation, however, is that CSA 
funds may be used only for materials and 
administration, not for labor. Thus, plan- 
ners have had to find ways to get 
workers for the projects. While some 
localities are using volunteers from serv- 
ice Organizations and church groups, 
many are depending heavily on disadvan- 
taged workers taking part in CETA and 
Green Thumb programs. 
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With the help of CETA employees, 
West CAP, a community action 
agency in northwestern Wisconsin, 
winterized some 220 homes 

last winter and will complete 
another 305 this season. 

Here, energy specialists visit a 
home to find out what kind of 
winterization is needed and to make 
sure the owner qualifies for help 
under low-income guidelines. 


Winterization 


No national statistics on CETA win- 
terization efforts are currently available, 
so it is impossible to estimate the total 
number of employees or the total amount 
of CETA funds involved. However, 
these data will be gathered through the 
nationwide reporting system now being 
developed by CSA. Some local projects 
hire as few as three or four CETA 
workers, while State programs may em- 
ploy hundreds. This winter, for example, 
about 200 CETA workers are engaged in 
Michigan projects, and about 70 are 
working in Vermont. 


CETA Plays a Role 


The West Central Wisconsin Commu- 
nity Action Agency (West CAP), which 
serves a seven-county rural area at the 
cold northwestern edge of the State, 
operates one local project staffed by 
CETA employees. This is the second 
year of operation for West CAP’s pro- 
gram, and some 20 CETA participants— 
unemployed persons with previous expe- 
nmence in carpentry and home repair as 
well as workers who are learning these 
skills on the job—are currently em- 
ployed 

CETA workers include persons who 
visit homes to see what type of winteri- 
zation is needed, a secretary, a 
stove specialist, a heating unit repairer, 
a crew of carpenters, two crew supervi- 
sors, and an assistant crew supervisor 
Salanes range from $2.10 to about $4 an 
hour 

Community outreach workers regularly 
employed by West CAP start winteriza- 
tion operations by surveying the area to 
find poverty-level families that might 
need assistance. West CAP gets addi- 
tional referrals from oil companies, min- 
isters, and local social service agencies 
Then, CETA public service employees 
working as energy specialists visit the 
homes to find out exactly what kind of 


wood- 
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help is needed and to make sure the 
homeowners meet poverty-level guide- 
lines 

The energy specialists interview the 
families and take income statements. 
They inspect windows and doors for 
leaks, climb into attics to measure insula- 
tion, and check to see whether the 
furnace needs to be cleaned or repaired 
They figure out what materials are 
needed at each home and set up appoint- 
ments with the carpentry crews 

Most crew members are young men 
enrolled in an adult work training pro- 
gram funded under title I of CETA, but 
the includes one woman. These 
workers load insulation and other mate- 
nals into pickup trucks and drive around 
the 5,225-square-mile area to handle two 
to four projects a day. They weatherstrip 
doors, caulk windows, install plastic 
storm windows, and put 6-inch insula- 
tion—the type needed to withstand Wis- 
consin winters—in Using special 


crew 


attics 


equipment purchased for the project, 
they blow loose insulation into homes 
with no attic access. When needed, the 
heating unit repairer cleans, adjusts, and 
makes minor repairs on furnaces. 

West CAP plans to winterize 306 homes 
this season. Last year, the agency worked 
on about 220 homes, and of these, about a 
third belonged to elderly and disabled 
owners, over a fourth were owned by per- 
sons receiving Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children, and 28 percent belong 
to unemployed residents. Fourteen CETA 
employees participated and CETA fund- 
ing totaled $19,654. 

The physics department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin at River Falls is study- 
ing the impact of last winter's insulation 
program on heat loss and fuel costs, and 
preliminary estimates are that heating 
costs for each insulated home will be 
about $100 lower this winter than last 
The average cost for materials was $77 
per home. 





Besides helping the poor and elderly 
cut heating bills, the project has also 
helped CETA winterization workers 
move into other jobs. Carl Saureressig, 
West CAP’s housing and energy direc- 
tor, reports that 6 of last winter's 14 
CETA participants have moved into per- 
manent employment—most in fields re- 
lated to their winterization work—or into 
educational programs. One crew mem- 
ber, for example, is now working for a 
private lumber operation, and another 
was hired by a construction company. 
The project's secretary has found an- 
other secretarial job, and an energy spe- 
cialist is now Saureressig’s administrative 
assistant. 

As well as winterizing homes, the 
CETA participants employed at West 
CAP recently began to repair homes for 
low-income persons who are unable to 
do the work themselves. This program 
variation—the kind of effort that helped 
Hagerstown’s Mollie Hall—has been un- 


West CAP photos 


dertaken in several localities. Repairs are 
often designed to eliminate health or 
safety hazards. 

Neither CSA nor CETA funds may 
be used to purchase materials for home 
repair projects, however, so program 
administrators must get funds or supplies 
elsewhere. In some areas, homeowner’ 
must provide their own materials or the 
money to pay for them, and low-income 
persons may often get loans or grants for 
supplies through several Federal pro- 
grams (see box). In addition, some pro- 
grams use materials donated by local 
businesses, individuals, and service or 
charitable organizations. 

Mrs. Hall was able to get the paint 
and other materials at the lowest possible 
price because Tim Light, the director of 
the Hagerstown project, makes the pur- 
chases for program clients and is able to 
buy construction supplies wholesale. 

Mrs. Hall puttered around her house, 
digging out old souvenirs and Civil War 
relics to contribute to a local Bicenten- 
nial celebration, while the five-man 
CETA winterization crew painted her 
house, installed insulation around the 
foundation, repaired doors to the cellar, 
and put a large piece of aluminum over 
the crack that let rain and wind blow into 
the kitchen. 

Mrs. Hall was delighted. *‘I’m glad to 
get the work done,”’ she said. ** After 
this, the house won't need any more 
work for the rest of my life.”’ 

Hagerstown’s CETA winterization 
workers have also installed a wheelchair 
ramp in an older woman's home and 
rebuilt a fire escape in a three-story 
house owned by another elderly woman. 
In addition, they have done painting and 
repair work on several community proj- 
ects. 

Program Director Light explains how 
the crew got started in repair work: *‘At 
first, the request for winterization was 


A CETA employee hired by 
West CAP insulates an attic. 


really slight. We put ads on the radio 
about the program and set up a display 
at a big shopping mall, but we didn’t get 
much response. I guess people were 
afraid this was some kind of rip-off.”’ 

Then, Washington County, in which 
Hagerstown is situated, asked the crew 
to work on public projects. For example, 
the workers painted interior walls, fixed 
plumbing, installed kitchen appliances, 
and cleaned up the grounds at a long- 
vacant schoolhouse that was being 
turned into a day school for mentally 
retarded adults. The crew also painted 
and did carpentry work at a day-care 
center serving working mothers from a 
low-income housing project. 

Meanwhile, program personnel asked 
the local senior citizens group to inform 
people of the winterization program, and 
requests for help began to come in faster 
than the crew can now handle them. 


Program Sharpens Skilis 


Light, who used to work for an engi- 
neering and construction company, be- 
lieves that crew members are getting 
good training in carpentry, painting, and 
other home repair skills through the 
program. ‘‘The work they do is really 
good quality,”’ he says. “‘It’s work they 
can see and be proud of when they travel 
around the community, and it’s work they 
can show employers as examples when 
they’re looking for other jobs.”” 

Like many winterization workers, 
Hagerstown crew members are learning 
skills on the job. A program in Nassau 
County, N. Y., however, has provided 
more formal training for disadvantaged 
workers—many of them aged 55 and 
over—who make up a ‘“‘home handyman 
corps”’ to serve the elderly. 

The corps, established under the Sen- 
ior Citizens Home Winterization and 
Maintenance Project, is made up of 12 
workers who have been trained under 
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CETA workers at Hagerstown, Md., winterize 
houses, repair and paint homes of the elderly, 
and work on community projects such as day- 
care centers. Besides providing needed services, 
the project offers CETA employees training in 
repair and carpentry skills 


Labor Department photo 
by Harrison Allen 


Winterization 


title | of CETA. A local skill training 
center provided them 3 weeks of instruc- 
tion; including 12 hours of training in 
masonry, 52 hours in carpentry and 
related activities, and 16 hours in paint- 
ing. Completing the program in October, 
graduates got home handyman certifi- 
cates from the Nassau County consumer 
affairs office, and started work at $3.25 
an hour. 

The crew expects to repair and winter- 
ize between 350 and 700 homes before 
the project ends in October 1976. They 
will patch steps, repair crumbing walls, 
and make other needed repairs. Federal 
funding for this effort includes $83,000 
from CETA and $50,000 from title III of 
the Older Americans Act. Property own- 
ers will pay sliding-scale fees for the 
repairs. 

In parts of the country where wood is 
still used extensively for heating, CETA 
workers are learning woodcutting as well 
as carpentry skills. In Vermont, for 
example, where over 2,000 homes were 
made wintertight last year, a few of the 
70 CETA employees are cutting fire- 
wood for low-income families. In some 
cases, the wood is donated by woodlot 
owners or farmers who want to have 
their lands cleared or thinned. The State 


In Vermont, where wood is still used extensively 
for heating, CETA workers cut firewood that is 


sold to low-income families at less than going rates. 


Mollie Hall, an 87-year-old widow 
from Hagerstown, watches a 
CETA worker paint her home 


Labor Department photo 
by Harrison Allen 


Department of Forests and Parks is also 
cooperating; county foresters have 
marked trees that may be cut from 
certain State forests, and Vermont 
charges winterization programs $2 a cord 
for the wood. 


“Energy Loans” Help 


After being cut, the wood is sold to 
low-income families for about $20 a cord, 
far less than the going rate of between 
$45 and $60. Those who cannot afford to 
pay even $20 may take out “‘energy 
loans’’ and pay for the wood whenever 
they can. In extreme cases, the wood is 
simply given to the needy. 

A similar project is in operation on 
Michigan's upper peninsula, where heavy 
snows usually start in November and 
stay through April or May. There, the 
wood is cut from State forests and 
delivered to poor families free of charge. 

Last winter, Vermont came up with an 
innovative way to provide low-income 
residents the opportunity to save on fuel 
costs by buying inexpensive wood-burn- 
ing stoves and firewood. CAA’s in sev- 
eral parts of the State hired CETA 
workers to convert oil drums into simple 
wood-burning stoves which sold for $30, 
the cost of materials. Purchasers bought 
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Winterization 


their own stovepipe, and CETA workers 
helped with installation. 

In some States, winterization efforts 
are providing job opportunities for disad- 
vantaged older workers hired through the 
Green Thumb Program as well as for 
CETA participants. Green Thumb, 
which operates mainly in rural areas, 
provides part-time jobs in community 


service activities for disadvantaged per- 
sons aged 55 and above. The program is 
run by Green Thumb, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the National Farmers Union, under a 
Department of Labor contract. The pro- 
gram is authorized by title IX of the 
Older Americans Act. 

Green Thumb workers are winterizing 
homes in North Dakota, Arkansas, and 


A Few Things Prime Sponsors May Have 
Always Wanted to Know About Winterization 


The Employment and Training Administration has encouraged prime 
sponsors to become involved in home winterization and repair projects that 
provide unemployed and underemployed workers with on-the-job training, 
work experience, or public service employment under titles I, II, and VI of 


CETA. However, such projects must not violate local laws or codes, 
interfere with the rights of union members, or, in the case of public service 
or work-experience programs, provide primary benefit to any profitmaking 


organization. 


Home repair projects should be limited to dwellings of low-income persons 
that are privately owned and owner occupied, housing privately owned by a 
nonprofit organization, and public housing. 

Low-income homeowners who need grants or loans for home improvement 
may be eligible for several Federal programs, including those authorized by 


the following: 


@ Title IV of the Social Security Act, which provides grants to States for 
repairing homes of welfare recipients. State and county welfare offices have 


further information. 


@ Section 504 of the Housing Act of 1949, which provides home 
improvement loans of up to $3,500 at I-percent interest for 10 years. These 
are available through the Farmers Home Administration to eligible rural 
residents. Recipients need not be farmers. 

@ Section 309 of the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, 
which includes 12-year loans for energy-conserving improvements. The 
money is issued as part of block grants made by regional offices of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The Community Services Administration has published several pamphlets 
that may be useful to prime sponsors exploring or participating in 
winterization programs. These include ‘‘Energy and the Poor: A Continuing 


.” 


Crisis, 


which briefly describes winterization and related programs, and ‘‘A 
Community Planning Guide to Weatherization, 


” 


which gives detailed 


information for designing projects. These are available free from the Office of 
Public Affairs, Community Services Administration, 1200 19th Street, NW, 


Washington, D.C. 20506. 
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a number of other States. The strongest 
program is probably in Indiana, where 50 
of the State’s total 385 Green Thumb 
workers are taking part. Most of the 
workers are aged 60 or above, and they 
earn the Federal minimum wage. 

An Indiana law has been interpreted 
to mean that CETA public service em- 
ployees there may not work for certain 
not-for-profit agencies, including the 
CAA’s that run winterization efforts. 
Attempts are being made to change the 
law, but in the meantime, Indiana pro- 
grams are depending heavily on Green 
Thumb workers. 


Green Thumbs Up 


Indiana’s Green Thumb Program has 
working agreements with the State's five 
local winterization projects, all of which 
give top priority to serving low-income, 
elderly homeowners. The largest project 
is headquartered in Vincennes and serves 
a four-county, rural area in southwestern 
Indiana. Last fall, Green Thumb crews 
there were weatherizing an average of 
1.5 homes a day, and by winter's end, 
they expect to complete at least 300 
homes using $56,000 in CSA and State 
funds. 

The Vincennes area program, operated 
by the Economic Opportunity Commit- 
tee (EOC) of Daviess, Greene, Knox, and 
Sullivan Counties, is a multifaceted exam- 
ple of disadvantaged people helping others 
in need. Besides employing older Green 
Thumb workers, the program has con- 
tracted with the New Hope Sheltered 
Workshop, a local facility for mentally re- 
tarded adults, to make removable storm 
windows of redwood strips and heavy 
plastic. Green Thumb crews are putting 
them up and will take them down in the 
spring. 

Some 50 windows a day are being 
manufactured at the New Hope Shel- 
tered Workshop. Workers in sheltered 





facilities are paid for their efforts, but 
receive less than minimum wages. 

The Vincennes program relies heavily 
on donated materials. Program personnel 
have asked local businesses and individu- 
als to contribute supplies, and according 
to Gary Smith, EOC’s executive direc- 
tor, ‘‘The project has generated a lot of 
community support.” 

Last fall, a coal company donated an 
acetylene torch, and individuals and busi- 
nesses contributed between 60 and 70 
aluminum storm windows and about a 
dozen storm doors. A house scheduled 
for demolition was donated, and Green 
Thumb workers removed the lumber and 
plumbing for use in home repair jobs. 
The city of Vincennes has donated an 
old school building which will be recy- 
cled the same way. 


Widow Gets Aid 


One of the people aided through this 
program is Mrs. Elizabeth Murdock, an 
86-year-old homemaker and a widow for 
55 years, who lives in Linton, a small 
mining town northeast of Vincennes. 
Last winter, when bitter winds brought 
the chill down to the equivalent of 20 
degrees below zero, Mrs. Murdock did 
her best to stay warm in a ramshackle 
house with gaping holes in the roof, a 
half dozen windows missing glass panes, 
and poor insulation. The house was 
hazardous as well as cold. Both the front 
and back porches were rotting, and, for 
want of a handrail, Mrs. Murdock had to 
negotiate her dilapidated front steps by 
gripping a long nail stuck in the side of 
the house. With a supplemental services 
income of only $157 a month, she could 
not afford repairs. 

To her rescue came Green Thumb 
workers who repaired the roof, replaced 
window panes, and rebuilt the porches. 
They built new front steps, installed a 
handrail, and applied plastic storm win- 
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dows, weatherstripping, and caulking to 
make the house easier to heat. 

EOC now wants to expand its pro- 
gram to include major home rehabilita- 
tion for the elderly and is looking for 
appropriate funding sources. For exam- 
ple, the Vincennes city council has ap- 
plied to use $25,000 of a block commu- 
nity development grant from the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for EOC housing rehabilitation. 
Says Gary Smith, the agency’s executive 


“ director, ‘‘We had no idea how bad 


some of these houses were until we got 
into the program. The more we learn 


Disadvantaged older workers enrolled in the Green 
Thumb program install storm windows to a home 
in Vincennes, Ind. The winterization project there 
is run by the Economic Opportunity Committee of 
Daviess, Greene, Knox, and Sullivan Counties. 


about the homes in this area, the more 
we see the need.”’ 

The need is not in Indiana alone. The 
1970 Census of Housing counted more 
than 12 million heads of households aged 
60 and above who lived in homes that 
they owned, and the median income for 
these homeowners was only $3,300. 
Nearly 3 million of the homes were 
valued at less than $10,000, and these are 
likely candidates for winterization. In 
addition, millions of homes owned by 
younger persons with poverty-level in- 
comes also need insulation and repairs. 

It is perhaps because the need is so 
great that persons involved in cold-resist- 
ing and repair projects often find their 
work extremely gratifying. 

Pat Reuter, for example, a CETA 
employee who is the assistant supervisor 
of the carpentry crew at Wisconsin's 
West CAP project, says, “‘I can see a 
great deal of need for this project, and 
I'm happy to do anything I can to help 
people who really need it."’ Reuter made 
the comment while working on a home 
owned by a young widow with several 
children. The home lacked a back door, 
several windows, and a solid foundation. 
‘‘That family really needs a home and 
I'm happy I can build it.’ Reuter says. 

In Battle Creek, the head of the 
Michigan office of economic opportunity 
also finds satisfaction in the program. 
‘**The project has been very gratifying.” 
he says. “‘I don’t know how many times 
we've heard the program praised by old 
people who have had storm windows put 
on or homes insulated.”’ 

And in Hagerstown, winterization Di- 
rector Tim Light looks at the old house 
his crew has just painted and says, *‘Lots 
of old people don’t have anybody to do 
work for them. It gives you a warm 
feeling inside to know you're doing 
something to help.’ Oo 
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Disabled 
Veterans’ 


Esprit de Corps 


by Talmadge Canant 


Who can communicate with a jobless 
disabled veteran better than a disabled 
veteran who has succeeded in becoming 
self-sufficient? 

The question becomes more than aca- 
demic when you consider the high unem- 
ployment rate for disabled veterans. It 
takes on added meaning in the New 
Careers in Employment Security 
Agency-Severely Disabled Veterans Pro- 
gram (NCESA-SDVP), which the Texas 
Employment Commission (TEC) con- 
ducted under funding by the Manpower 
Administration (MA), now the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration. 

This one-time, experimental program 
with the impossible acronym combined 
on-the-job training and academic instruc- 
tion for selected Vietnam-era veterans, 
and it proved successful. The project 
was one of many New Careers programs 
under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act (MDTA); now that the 
Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA) is well underway, prime 
sponsors can continue these programs or 
start similar ones. 


Working and Learning 


The Texas Employment Commission 
was one of the State agencies to take on 
the program in April 1973, at the offer of 
the MA and the Veterans Administration 
(VA). The goal was to select Vietnam- 
era veterans with a minimum 30-percent 
disability and to place them in half-day 
work at TEC offices as paraprofessional 
community service aides. The rest of the 
day would be devoted to academic in- 
struction preparing them to move into 
the entry professional level of employ- 
ment interviewer. 

When the program started, participants 
worked exclusively with jobseekers who 
were disabled veterans like themselves. 





Talmadge Canant is an information specialist with the Texas 
Employment Commission 
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They have gradually assumed responsi- 
bilities for counseling other applicants, 
but have been able to maintain their 
special rapport with jobless disabled vet- 
erans. 

Finding veterans qualified for entry 
into the program was not easy. Among 
the limiting factors were the specified 
disability percentage and the require- 
ments that participants be able to deal 
with people. 

Nevertheless, before the program was 
very old, TEC had 14 enrollees. Five 
were from San Antonio, four from Hous- 


Texas Employment Commission photos 


. “ 


ton, two from Fort Worth, and three 
from Dallas. 

Mark Bremer, State project director, 
says, *‘To find enrollees, we worked 
through VA hospitals, VA offices in 
Waco and Houston, and veterans’ orga- 
nizations. 

What do the veterans themselves think 
of the project? They like it. 

Pete Trudell, for one, likes it. Trudell, 
as a Special Forces captain in Vietnam 
in 1968, was hit by two hand grenades 
and a bullet, which seriously injured his 
legs and inflicted permanent damage. 





\.. 


Disabled veteran Michael Tomasello rides a 
motorcycle to the TEC office in San Antonio, 
where he leads in the number of placements 
made by the unit in which he works. 


After leaving the Army in 1971, he 
attended San Antonio College, then in 
1973, entered Trinity University under 
the NCESA-SDVP program and earned 
a B.A. degree in 1975. He is now an 
employment interviewer in the TEC cen- 
tral office in San Antonio. 


‘I’m grateful I could complete my 
education and learn a trade at the same 
time,’’ Trudell says. ‘But most of all, | 
feel I have found for myself a useful 
place in society. For a handicapped 
veteran, nothing is more important. 

*‘In addition, I get the satisfaction of 


David Ramirez, amputee and employment 
interviewer in the Texas Employment Commission 
(FEC) office in Dallas, finds it easy to relate to 
disabled veterans seeking employment in 

the New Careers program. 


helping others in need and I can support 
my family better. And now that I’ve got 
a future ahead of me, I look back at 
those long, lonely stretches in the hospital 
and laugh.”’ 

Although the program expired in June 
1975, 7 of the 14 enrollees are still with 
TEC, having either become employment 
interviewers or remained as community 
service aides while they obtain additional 
education, work experience, or both. 
The aides will be considered for promo- 
tion when they meet the necessary re- 
quirements. Several of the terminations 
were for such positive reasons as unsub- 
sidized employment elsewhere, poor 
health, or service with other efforts to 
help veterans. 


Generating Successes 


The first two enrollees to reach the 
entry professional level were Pete Tru- 
dell and Ralph Briggs. who was a Navy 
machinery repairman before a traffic ac- 
cident cost him his right arm. 

After a disability retirement, Briggs 
majored in psychology at Texas Wes- 
leyan College in Fort Worth and enrolled 
in NCESA-SDVP. 

**He was not overly enthusiastic about 
the program in the beginning.”’ says 
Charles Crockett, assistant director of 
TEC’s Fort Worth district, ‘“‘but when 
he found he could use his psychology 
major to good advantage. he became 
quite interested.” 

Briggs was promoted to employment 
interviewer in February 1974. Since then, 
he has passed the examination for labor 
market analyst and has received a psy- 
chology B.A. 

Other successful participants are 
James Turner and Michael Tomasello, 
who—with Pete Trudell—often lead their 
San Antonio unit in number of place- 
ments made; Nelson Deary, a retired 
master sergeant who has received the 


Air Medal, Bronze Star, and Army 
Commendation medal, and who is now 
serving his country by helping veterans 
get jobs at the TEC central office in 
Houston; and Georgia Gentry, a 20- 
year-old Air Force veteran in the Fort 
Worth office who has already passed the 
examination for labor market analyst. 

The program has generated enthusiasm 
among participants, supervisors, project 
officials, and job applicants. Says partici- 
pant Briggs. “I’m not about to let any 
veteran who sits down at my desk feel 
self-pity." Says Dallas TEC supervisor 
Anita Weaver of amputee and employ- 
ment interviewer David Ramirez, **My 
only problem is to get him to slow 
down.’” Says project direct Bremer: *‘I 
see no reason why similar programs 
could not be conducted by almost any 
public agency, in areas where suitable 
educational facilities are available.” 

John Schuepbach. medically dis- 
charged from an Army captaincy, is one 
of the many applicants who got a job 
through the program and who enthusias- 
tically support it. Pete Trudell, Schuep- 
bach’s job counselor, referred him to a 
job opening at the Trans-Tex Fabrication 
Company of San Antonio. While being 
considered for the position, Schuepbach 
was taken ill, hospitalized. and lost the 
sight of one eye. However, encouraged 
by Trudell, Schuepbach’s prospective 
employer visited him in the hospital and 
decided to hire him because of his 
intense desire to work. 

At first. Schuepbach worked half days. 
Now. he works fulltime producing blue- 
prints and layouts for the firm. which 
works with heavy metals. 

**| don’t think a veteran with disabili- 
ties could buy the kind of help I got from 
this program.’’ Schuepbach says. **Pete 
worked hard finding me a job, and he 
worked closely with me on it. I can't 
thank him enough.” 0 
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More and more unemployed artists are being 
hired for public service arts jobs funded 
through the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA). An article in our October 1975 
issue reported that 1,400 men and women had 
been hired for such jobs; the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts now puts the count at over 
2,000 and estimates CETA funding at $13 mil- 
lion. Program backers say that CETA-supported 
arts jobs provide a true public service while 
offering new employment opportunities for 
creative and performing artists. John 


Kreidler, who started a large, pioneering arts 
project in San Francisco, says that the pro- 
gram “is helping people appreciate artists 

as part of the labor force." He thinks that 
increased public exposure will enhance 
artists’ chances of getting jobs when CETA 
funding expires. 








* * al 


Dr. Ronald L. Miller of Huntington Beach, 
Calif., a blind Marine Corps veteran of the 
Korean War era, has been appointed an assistant 
veterans employment representative (AVER) for 
southern California. Miller, 40, a professor 
of history, will be one of 12 AVER's in the 
State working for the Veterans Employment 
Service to help veterans in need of jobs. 


* * * 


It may never rate a Michelin star, but the 
food served up at the CETA Cook's School in 


Bakersfield Adult School operates the school 
with funds provided by the Department of Labor 
under the rehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act (CETA). Trainees learn basic culinary 
skills and how to prepare about 150 recipes, 





Bakersfield, Calif. helps train people for jobs. 





from breakfasts to gourmet sauces. They're 
also paid a stipend for their 30-hour work 
week. According to instructor James Pair, 
a professional cook, graduates can expect 
to start at $3 an hour in Bakersfield, but 
salaries can ultimately range from $1,600- 
$1,800 a month in surrounding Kern County. 


* * * 


"No single way of measuring unemployment 
can satisfy all analytical or ideological 
interests," Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Julius Shiskin told the Metropolitan Economic 
Association of New York. He suggested that 
the ratio of employment to pupulation "may 
provide a better measure of labor market 
conditions" than the unemployment rate, 
because the labor force--which serves as a 
base for the jobless rate--may expand or con- 
tract in response to economic conditions. 


* * * 


The length of a police officer's hair is a 
matter of personal liberty which can be taken 
away by the State only for a compelling in- 
terest, Attorney Leonard B. Wexler told the 
Supreme Court in his argument asking the Court 
to affirm a Second Circuit ruling which would 
overturn a set of regulations governing head 
and facial hair for male police officers. Pat- 
rick R. Sweeney, assistant county attorney for 
the County of Suffolk, N.Y., contended that 
such regulations protected the safety of the of- 
ficers and would ensure that officers are recog- 
nizable to citizens by the uniformity of their 
appearance. The dispute began in 1971 when the 
county police commissioner announced regulations 
which barred hair touching the ears or the col- 
lar, and which banned beards and goatees. 
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Labor 


Movement 
Begins 
‘To Sur 


by Kenneth Fiester 


“Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people of God, if ever He 


had a chosen people. While we have land to labor then, let us never wish 
to see our citizens occupied at a work-bench or twirling a distaff.” 
Thomas Jefferson, c. 1782 


When George Washington stepped out on the balcony of Federal Hall in New 
York City to take the oath as first President of the United States, he was clad in a 
dark brown suit cut from cloth woven in Hartford, Conn., at the first woolen mill in 
America to use water power. 

In the same year of 1789, Samuel Slater sailed west from England with the well- 
guarded secrets of textile machinery design etched in his creative mind. 

These events symbolized the forces that would shape the new Republic for the 
next 40 years—forces that would be greatly stimulated by Thomas Jefferson, but 
would demolish his dream of an agrarian nation, peopled by self-sufficient farmers. 

These forces would set the United States on the road toward industrialization, 
technological development, and urban growth; toward a far stronger Federal 
Government, and toward the beginnings of a labor movement. 

The foundation for the labor movement, as we know it today, sprang up amid 
the rush of events in the four decades following the ratification of the Federal 
Constitution. Wage earners realized that improvements in their condition of life 
demanded economic and political action, but they moved toward their goal in slow, 
sometimes hesitant, steps. 

The pervasive characteristic of Americans in 1789 was undisguised awareness of 
their equal status as citizens regardless of their economic station. The pamphleteers 
of the Revolution had done their work well. Early in the struggle for independence, 
patriot leaders regularly read the words of Tom Paine (and others) to those who 
could not read for themselves; the practice was resumed by the Federalists when 
James Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and John Jay explained and espoused the 
new constitution, article by article. Never had a people been better informed about 


Kenneth Fiester is a freelance writer based in Washington, D.¢ 
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the structure, principles, and purposes of their government, or of the society it 
governed. 

The people took their new democracy seriously. Travelers from Europe were 
astonished to find the coachman at the same table as the passengers when the stage 
stopped at an inn for a mealtime break. Domestic workers were not “servants”, the 
accepted terms were “hired man” or “hired girl.” The employer was simply the 
employer—never the “master.” 

(None of this applied in 1789 to the 700,000 black slaves among the 4 million 
inhabitants of the United States, or to the Indians, who were not even counted.) 


The brash new Americans were far too busy during the first dozen years of the 


Federal Republic to devote much national attention to such oddities as economk 
theory 

For one thing, they were on the move. By wiping out trade barriers between the 
States, the Constitution stimulated interstate travel. More than that, there were new 
inducements for heading west, away from the “settled” eastern seaboard, into the 
open land beyond the Appalachians, and especially the Northwest Territory. 

It was safer to travel. An Indian uprising, fomented by the British in Canada, 
had routed an American force in 1791 and taken a toll of settlers, but 3 years later 
Gen. Anthony Wayne crushed the Indians who surrendered their claims to the 
Northwest Territory and moved still farther westward. 

Land was cheaper. In 1785 the old Congress, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, offered 640-acre parcels for $2 an acre, with a down payment of 50 percent. 
In 1800 the minimum purchase and the down payment were cut in half. In future 
years this trend in the national land system would continue; in 1804 the parcel size 
was again halved, to 160 acres, with a down payment of $80, and in 1820, 80 acres 
could be cdaimed for $1.25 an acre—cash only. 

The Americans of 1800 were better able to take care of themselves in the wilds, 
and the uncleared, almost inaccessible land in the West was a bargain at any price. 
Nine out of ten families lived on farms and a large proportion of the adult 
population had a farm upbringing. The men—and often the women—knew how to 
use the axe, the scythe, the plow, the spade, the hammer, and the awl. They could 
ride horses and drive oxen, and shoot game. The women had a wealth of 
complementary skills, and the men and women together could make almost 
anything, build almost anything, and raise almost anything from corn to children. 

Yet there were many for whom the lure of the city was greater and whose 
circumstances or talents or tastes made them artisans. Fortunately, the young 
Republic had pressing need for their services. 

During the colonial period Britain viewed America (like other parts of its growing 
empire) as a source of raw materials for British industry and a market for British 
products. The Colonies, therefore, were forbidden to manufacture goods that might 
otherwise be obtained from the “mother country,” and were prohibited from 
trading directly—even in raw materials—with any other nation or colony. 

These proscriptions were increasingly ignored in the prerevolutionary years, on 
grounds of practicality, principle, and profit. Cloth, shoes, and nails were but three 
examples of daily necessities that ought not to require a 5,000-mile round trip. 
Denying freeborn Englishmen the right to produce for themselves was an outrage. 
And direct trade via the West Indies could be very rewarding. 
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“By Hammer & Hand, all Arts do stand,” 
prociaims an ornately engraved certificate 
making Seabury Champlin a member of the 
New York Mechanick Society. it was signed 
and sealed at a meeting May 11, 1791 


When publishing a list of prices in 1814, the 
bricklayers of Cincinnati declared the amounts 
of money to be “as low as can be worked for.” 


BILL OF PRICES, 


DRICK-LAYVERS OF CINCINNATI, 
MARCH 1, 1014 
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The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum 


Although a new element in work—the transfer of functions from householders to wage-earning craftworkers—was 
emerging during the decades between 1789 and 1829, America was still mainly an agrarian nation. Francis Alexander's WORKLIFE/february 1976 15 
painting, dated 1822, reflects Thomas Jefferson's ideal of a republic based on a democracy of self-sufficient farmers. 
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The American Revolutionary War, of course, made domestic production of all 
kinds an absolute necessity. “Yankee ingenuity” met the challenge—including some 
success of American privateers in running the British naval blockade—but there was 
a prevailing post-Revolutionary War determination not to be caught short again. 

Thus one of the first measures adopted by the first Congress under the 
Constitution was a protective tariff, whose most vocal supporters were manufactur- 
ers and their employees. In 1789 terms, and later, the “manufacturer” was a former 
journeyman who had accumulated enough means to set up a business for himself; 
he hired journeymen and apprentices and customarily worked side by side with 
them in the productive process. (The major exception to this pattern was the textile 
industry, where the factory system rapidly became universal.) In the crafts, the 
common interests of master and journeyman far outweighed their differences. 
They formed organizations, albeit loosely knit, to seek better methods of 
production; they joined together to improve apprentice training; they held public 
exhibitions and gave awards to emphasize product quality; and they loaned money 
to young mechanics seeking to broaden their skills. 

Two of the organizations survive today. The General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen in New York City, founded by members of 30 trades in 1785, still 
operates the school it opened in 1820. The Franklin Institute 4n Philadelphia, 
incorporated in 1823, is known today chiefly as a delightful museum for youngsters. 
Neither group ever bore any resemblance to a trade union. 

The early “union activities” listed in the Department of Labor's Brief History of the 
American Labor Movement were, in general, spontaneous actions led by ad hoc 
committees which dissolved as soon as their objective—a pay raise—was won. The 
most persistent and aggressive workers were the cordwainers (shoemakers), who 
created a loose but hardnosed network of local unions even after the “conspiracy” 
conviction in Philadelphia (see accompaning article). But the devastating depression 
of 1819-20 erased the network. The New York and Philadelphia typographical 
unions survived the crash by incorporating as beneficial societies, which required them 
to renounce any union function. 

The impact of the 1819-20 depression on unions in the only two industries 
where continuing organizations had been created—shoemaking and printing— 
correctly implies that prosperity had been the prevailing state of affairs prior to that 
time. International trade, virtually nonexistent during the Revolutionary War, made a 
laggard recovery at first. Exports and imports balanced at only $19 million in 1791. But 
by 1802 exports were $94 million and imports $75 million; 5 years later the figures 
were $108 million and $138 million, respectively. 

Jobs were plentiful in the cties and workers of all kinds were scarce. Although 
the population grew from 4 million in 1789 to 5.3 million in 1800, 7.2 million in 
1810, and 9.6 million in 1820, the growth was barely enough to keep pace with the 
demand for labor, since the lure of the open West continued unabated. And more 
new land was ready for the taking; Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase doubled the 
Nation's territory at a single stroke. The result was a population density lower in 
1810 than it had been in 1790. 

Meanwhile, another action by Jefferson provided a powerful stimulus to 
industrial growth: even though it was not so intended. In an effort to avoid 
American involvement in the war between Britain and France—a war which had 
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British-born Samuel Slater, who learned as 
an indentured apprentice how to manufacture 
cotton cloth, left home in 1789 for America 
and set up powerlooms in the mill of Ezekiel 
Carpenter in Pawtucket, R./., shown in this 
detail from a painting by an unknown artist. 

A print from the Memoirs of Samuel Slater, 
published in 1836, shows methods of power 
loom weaving similar to those used in his 
mill on the falls of the Blackstone River. 


Smithsonian Institution 








been almost continuous for a generation—Jefferson proposed and Congress 
adopted an Embargo Act, which withdrew the entire United States merchant 
marine from the seas. This was Jefferson’s worst policy blunder. Exports plunged 
from $108 million to $22 million, shipbuilding almost ceased, farm prices 
plummeted, and commerdaal failures abounded. But with foreign wares scarce and 
costly, domestic manufacturing boomed. After a year the embargo was abandoned, 
an admitted failure. The embargo had cast a pall over the final year of Jefferson's 
Presidency, but it turned New England toward its true destiny as a manufacturing 
center. 

In comparison, the war Jefferson had sought to avoid, and which came to his 
successor in 1812, had littlh more than an emotional effect on wage earners. 
Indeed, until well into the 1820's there was no recorded movement of wage earners 
toward collective economic action except in the shoemaking and printing industries 
already noted. 

Americans who didn’t head west had other concerns. They strove successfully to 
eliminate State laws that limited voting rights to property owners only. They 
supported and rejoiced in the rapidly expanding network of roads and canals, 
internal improvements climaxed by the opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, which 
linked the Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes. Workers hailed Robert Fulton’s 
“Clermont” as it puffed and clanked up the Hudson in 1807. Thanks to their skills, 
within 15 years swift and luxurious descendants of that clumsy prototype had 
revolutionized travel on lakes and rivers. A journey from Louisville to New Orleans, 
up stream or down, took less than one-fifth as long as by the old keel boats. 

Americans—and American workers especially—were a bit giddy with their own 
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vision of America. They saw the opportunities clearly enough and worked mightily 
to take advantage of them. Not for more than a century would they fully accept the 
proposition that a tolerable life for all was at least as important a goal as an open 
road to riches for a few. As late as 1825 the master carpenters of Boston met a, 
wage demand by their journeymen with the warning that “since all journeymen of 
good character and of skill may expect very soon to become masters,” they may find 
themselves paying to others what they now ask. 

But by then the winds of change were blowing through American industry; a 
widening gulf separated masters from journeymen and crossing it wasn’t so easy for 
the journeymen. Easier and faster transportation in the Nation broadened the 
potential market for manufactured goods, increasing business for the master, but 
creating new problems at the same time. To take full advantage of the broader 
market, the master needed an agent to solicit orders, a larger inventory of 
materials, and improved machinery to speed up production. To keep pace, the 
master required new capital, which he didn’t have in sufficient amounts, but which a 
new class of merchant capitalists could supply. As the first definitive history of 
American labor put it in 1917: 

“The period from the time of George Washington to that of Andrew Jackson 
contains the efforts of mechanics to keep control of their business and to ward off 
the inevitable control by the outside capitalist.” 

The inevitable happened, ironically, during the regime of Jackson, the first Presi- 
dent considered by the working people to be one of their own. 

It may be instructive to examine, from a late 20th century viewpoint, the terms 
and conditions of work generally found satisfactory during the Republic’s first 40 
years. / 

In 1789, journeymen in the typical craft earned about $6 a week, a sum suffj 
to support a family at a level then considered adequate, with enough margi 
thrifty and determined man could save against the day he would become a n , —__ 
his trade or, perhaps, seek his fortune in the West. ~ 

By 1818 craft wages drifted upward at a modest rate, amounting to around $9 a . * i 
week for skilled workers. The rate for the unskilled rose much faster, nearly AQ = 
doubling over the same period, so that the differential was less than $2 a week. The 
reason was supply and demand. Then as now, Americans bent upon “getting ahead” 
were reluctant to resign themselves to unskilled, dead-end jobs. 


Workers in an 1800 engraving build the 

United States frigate Philadelphia in 

Joshua Humphrey's shipyard near Southark, Del. 
The sail plan shows how the similar but larger 
frigate President was rigged during the War of 1812. 
Each required canvas in amounts that kept many 

@ sailmaker busy. With the outbreak of the war, 


acquired 
to shape the great Yankee clippers of later years. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
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In the textile mills, job advancement was not an issue. Samuel Slater manned his 
original Pawtucket factory with nine small children, according to one account; the 
machinery was designed to be within reach of 10-year-old arms. (Children were in 
fact used to tend textile spinning frames and doff spindles in some States until the 
adoption of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938.) Most of the other millworkers 
during this early period were “young ladies” from proper New England families, 
who were housed and fed and chaperoned by the mill management, and whose 
earnings compared favorably with those of journeymen. There were 100,000 of 
them by 1815, and no protest of discontent until 1824. 

Generally everyone—artisan or factory employee—worked from “see” to “can’t 
see”—from sunrise to sunset-—6 days a week. This meant in Lowell, Mass., for 
instance, a working day of 11 hours and 24 minutes in December and January, and 
13 hours and 31 minutes from April through July, according to a legislative survey 
made in 1818. The yearlong average was 73'/2 hours. 

In the textile mills (though not in the crafts) about a third of the workers were 
under 16 years of age, an employment practice which the feisty free Americans of 
that era accepted as a fact of life. It was the work ethic of the time. Contemporary 
literature indicates overwhelming support for dawn-to-dusk toil. What other mission 
did man have but to work toward his own advancement? What would he do with 
idle time but succumb to wordly temptations? 

Some employers weren't content with the sunup-to-sundown workdays. They tried 
to schedule the bulk of work in the summer months when they got more hours per 
day from workers. 

As a modern trade union leader put it, “Life was less than comfortable for early 
American wage-earners who were unable or simply unwilling to shoulder a flintlock 
and challenge the wilderness. Yet even those who stayed home were frontiersmen at 
heart. The overwhelming majority accepted without question the glorious legend of 
America as the land of opportunity. Even those who tried to improve their existing 
lot retained their faith in the mystique of individualism; if only they had not 
married so young, they said to themselves, or if only they had learned how to shoot 
instead of set type, or if only grandma could fend for herself, they, too, would be 
seeking and winning their fortunes among the !.adians and buffalo.” 

Attitudes equated with rugged individualism changed suddenly when the “panic” 
of 1817 struck the Nation. There had been hard times before, but nothing so 
severe. Twenty thousand people were seeking jobs in Philadelphia, and as many in 
New York; there were 10,000 idle in Baltimore. 

This first big economic shakeout, coupled with the continuing trend toward 
capitalistic domination over journeyman industries, spurred a new and broader 
interest in labor organization. As times improved, unions—or at any rate, societies— 
of hatters, tailors, carpenters, ship carpenters, painters, stonecutters, stevedores, 
weavers, nailers, cabinetmakers, and common laborers were established in the larger 
cities. There were many local strikes over wage issues; in one of them, the “female 
weavers” struck with the men in Pawtucket to resist a wage cut in 1824. 

During this period, too, arose a practice that was still controversial a century 
later—the use of convict labor to produce consumer goods. 

Economic recovery after 1820 was accompanied by steadily increasing prices and 
a corresponding increase in strikes. Tailors in Buffalo, ship carpenters in 
Philadelphia, and house painters in New York were among the strikers in 1824. 
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The Erie Canal—begun in 1817 under the 
supervision of dedicated but inexperienced 
engineers, and completed in 1825 by an army of 
laborers mainly from Ireland—gave a big boost 
to development of the young nation. It became 
a stimulus to new farms, industries, and cities 
between the Hudson River and the Great Lakes. 
Settlers moving west could make the 360-mile 
trip from Albany to Buffalo for about $8. 





New York Historical Society 


The following year the list included New York stonecutters, who won a $2-a-day 
wage, and the stevedores and common laborers in the same city, who settled for 
$1.25; the Philadelphia weavers, 2,900 strong (though 1,600 others stayed at work), 
and cabinetmakers in Philadelphia and Baltimore, who sought 25 percent increases. 
The results of the latter disputes aren't known. 

As the Nation’s economy continued to improve, an attack was launched against 
the “traditional” workday. The journeymen millwrights and machine workers of 
Philadelphia made the first gesture in the form of a resolution that 10 hours of 
labor were enough for | day, and that the workday should run from 6 a.m. to 6 
p-m. with an hour for breakfast and another for dinner. There is no indication that 
anything happened. 


The Boston house carpenters pressed the issue. When the master builders 
rejected their 10-hour day proposal in 1825, some 600 journeymen struck. They 
chose their time well—the spring of the year, when the demand for carpenters was 
greatest. But they ran into that new economic force, the merchant capitalist—the 
first head-on collision of its kind in labor annals, and the forerunner of a countless 
parade of disputes. 

Ostensibly the grievance of the journeymen was with the master builders, or 
more properly by now, the contractors, who were their immediate employers. On 
that level the journeymen might have won at least a partial victory. But an attack on 
the “traditional” workday was too great a threat to the larger interests which by now 
controlled the destiny of the contractors; if carpenters won shorter hours the gains 
might spread, not only to other crafts but even to the textile mills. 

So, after the contractors had fired an opening salvo against the “pernicious evils” 
of idle time, the real powers laid it on the line. Calling themselves the “gentlemen 
engaged in building,” they advised striking journeymen to return to work if they 
ever hoped to become master builders themselves. This velvet glove barely masked 
the iron hand; if the journeymen persisted, the “gentlemen” said, they were 
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prepared “to suspend, if necessary, building altogether,” since “no loss or 
inconvenience” was as great as “permitting such combinations to be effectual.” 
Beyond that, “we hereby agree and pledge ourselves to each other, not to employ 
any such journeyman, or any master carpenter who shall yield to their pretensions.” 
This declaration was published in the newspapers and distributed in “convenient 
public places” so citizens might signify their approval by signing it. 

The strike was shattered, but the lesson, as the strikers saw it, was clear: In an 
economic contest, being a free and equal American wasn't enough. Less clear was 
what to do about it. 

The idea of concerted economic action by a group of unions was conceived about 
this time and put into practice by the Philadelphia building trades journeymen who 
struck for a 10-hour day in 1827. Available authorities fail to say whether the strike 
succeeded, but one known result was the first effective aty central organization 
created by unions in America and probably in the world. Called the Mechanics 
Union of Trade Associations, its primary purpose was political action. It sponsored 
the first labor party, the Workingmen’s Party, which sought to unite wage earners, 
both skilled and unskilled, with farmers and other unpropertied groups. The party 
spread to other industrial areas in time to be a factor of sorts in the election of 
1828 

The first plank in the party's platform was free, universal education; the second 
was abolition of imprisonment for debt. Although the party itself would vanish in a 
few years, its efforts and those of the unions played a large part in the ulumate 
achievement of shorter workdays and higher wages. (EDITOR'S NOTE: The Work- 
ingmen’s Party and other early politcal action groups will be discussed in a feature 
article in next month's issue of WORKLIFE.) 

Formation of the Workingmen’s Party has been interpreted to signify a weakening 
of worker confidence in the ability of Americans to make their own way, by their 
own individual efforts. Self-confidence suffered another blow when another 
economic panic, in the parlance of the ume, fell upon the Nation in 1828-29. The 
suffering of the poor was intense, and as the months passed, spread to unemployed 
pourneymen whose normal circumstances were relatively comfortable 

Soup kitchens were opened in the cities, supplementing private charity. A New 
York Tes reporter wrote, “Thousands of industrious mechanics, who never before 
solicited alms, were brought to the humiliating condition of applying for assistance, 
and with tears on their manly cheeks, confessed their inability to provide food or 
clothing for their families.” 

Despite the hard umes of 1828-29, the spirt of wage ecarners—reflected in a 
growing labor press—was high. The Virginia and Massachusetts aristocrats, 
benevolent or otherwise, were out of high office, and their outlook and way of life 
was as passe as the 18th century silk stockings, silver buckles, and queue which 
James Monroe affected during his Presidency 

Andrew Jackson would soon be in the White House as the people's champion. 
“Old Hickory” would bring to the new urban and industrial centers the same 
individual liberties proclaimed in the Declaration of Independence and guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Liberties which had been crippled by the power of wealth and 
property would be immediately restored 

So they believed oO 
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Cordwainers 
Put ‘Vheir Soles 
Into Bargaining 


by Gloria Stevenson 


America’s march toward free collec- 
tive bargaining began in union-made 
boots. 

Boot and shoemakers—then called 
cordwainers after a type of leather that 
originated in Cordova, Spain—were the 
first colonial craftsmen to join forces in 
a quest for better wages. And though 
the cordwainers’ earliest efforts were 
halted by an unprecedented court trial 
that combined a major legal debate, 
politics, overblown rhetoric, and sly hu- 
mor, they sowed the first seeds for a 
vast labor movement. 

Cordwaining was one of the first 
crafts to take hold in the Colonies. The 
first shoemakers settled in Massachusetts 
in 1629, and in 1648, the “shoomakers 
of Boston” formed one of the first two 
craft guilds in the Nation. Their pur- 
pose was not to improve wages, how- 
ever, but to insure that inferior work- 
men did not damage the country “by 
occasion of bad ware.” 

By the late 1700's, the craft thrived in 
many northern cities. Philadelphia was a 
leader in the industry; its tax rolls for 
1774 showed 334 master shoemakers, 
far more than were required to take 
care of the city’s needs. 

The shoemaking industry changed 
dramatically during the colonial period. 
The earliest cordwainers traveled from 
village to village making shoes and 
doing repair work, but around the mid- 
die of the 18th century, master cord- 
wainers began to set up shops, and 
employ journeymen who laboriously 
made shoes and boots by hand. 

At first, the journeymen did only 
“bespoke work"—that is, they made 
shoes and boots specifically ordered by 
customers. Later, the masters had the 
journeymen make up standard sizes and 
styles during slack seasons. These boots 
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and shoes were sold on the premises 


and were known as “shop work.” 

Then regional marketing began, with 
the masters traveling around a wide 
area taking orders from dry goods store 
owners and other merchants. Thus, “or- 
der work” was added to shop and 
bespoke work. 

At this point, the journeymen and 
masters—who had traditionally shared a 
mutual concern for what A&P now 
labels price and pride—came into con- 
flict. The masters sold order work to 
merchants at wholesale prices and 
passed the reductions on to the journey- 
men by paying them less for order work 
than for shop or bespoke work. Yet, all 
three types of work required the same 
amount of time and skill. 

Strong objections to this practice and 
a desire for higher wages led the Phila- 
delphia cordwainers to form the first 
local craft union for collective bargain- 
ing. The organization, started in 1792, 
had little impact, however, and dis- 
banded in less than a year. 

In 1794, the Philadelphia craftsmen 
tried again and formed the Federal 
Society of Journeymen Cordwainers. 
This organization gained strength and 


power, partly through tactics that were 
less than subtle. 

The society sometimes used violence 
and intimidation to persuade journey- 
men to become members. Members also 
refused to work in the same shops with 
nonmembers or to board or lodge in the 
same houses. The organization's consti- 
tution declared that any man who 
“turned scab” by refusing to join in a 
strike would be fined $16—about 2 
weeks’ wages. The society also threat- 
ened to boycott employers who did not 
agree to discharge persons who violated 
the organization's rules. 

In the year that it was organized, the 
Federal Society of Journeymen Cord- 
wainers managed to boost the wages for 
making bespoke and shop work shoes to 
something under $1 a pair. A second 
increase in 1796 brought the price to $1 
a pair. In 1798, the society struck for 
and got higher wages for bootmakers. 
By this time, however, the master cord- 
wainers had formed their own associa- 
tion and were able to force the journey- 
men to return to their former wages. 
After a strike and 10-week lockout, the 
battling groups reached a compromise. 

The journeymen struck again in the 
fall of 1804, once more on behalf of 


bootmakers, and gained an increase in 
wages to $2.75 for making a pair of 
cossack boots, regardless of how they 
were sold. But after Christmas, when 
retail orders dropped off, the employers 
paid a quarter less for order work boots 
and a quarter more for bespoke boots. 
This reduction led to the strike of 1805, 
when the journeymen demanded a flat 
price of $3 on both wholesale and retail 
work. The employers won and set 
wages at $2.75 a pair for shopwork and 
bespoke boots, but left the price of 
wholesale work of the same quality open 
to individual bargains. 

Then, for the first—but far from the 
last—time in the Nation's history, em- 
ployers turned to the courts. In a trial 
that became a major political cause, 
eight members of the cordwainers union 
were charged with criminal conspiracy 
to raise wages. 

The trial took place in the Philadel- 
phia mayor’s court. The jury was made 
up of merchants and craftsmen: two 
innkeepers, a merchant, three grocers, a 
hatter, a tobacconist, a watchmaker, a 
tailor, a tavernkeeper, and q bottler. A 
shoemaker called as one of the jurors 
was disqualified because of his occupa- 
uion. 
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The prosecution charged that the de- 
tendants, “not being content to work 
and labour at the usual prices and 
rates,” had attempted “unjustly and op- 
pressively to increase and augment the 
prices and unjustly to exact and 
procure great sums of money for their 
work and labour 
were said to have 
Gously, and deceitfully” formed an orga- 
nization that governed members and 


” The cordwainers 
“unlawfully, perni- 


other journeymen through “unlawful 
and arbitrary bye laws, rules and or- 
ders.” 

Said the prosecutors, “Our position is 
that no man is at liberty to combine, 
conspire, confederate, and unlawfully 
agree to regulate the whole body of 
workmen in the city.” 

The charges were brought under the 
rubric of English common law concern- 
ing criminal conspiracy. This prinaple 
held that “what may be lawful in an 
individual, may be criminal in a number 
of individuals combined with a view to 
carry it into effect.” The prosecution 
also cited English precedents that held it 
unlawful for journeymen to confederate 
and refuse to work “unless at encreased 
prices.” 

The defense argued that English com- 
mon law did not apply and said that the 
workers were exercising the right to 
peaceable assembly guaranteed by the 
U.S. Constitution. This debate became a 
heated political issue: The Jeffersonians 
upheld the workers’ constitutional rights 
to assembly, but the Federalists, who 
were at this time in control of the 
judiciary, favored English common iaw. 

At times, the trial proceedings waxed 
humorous. The defense argued, for 
example, that any assembly could be 
judged unlawful under the prosecution's 
interpretation of conspiracy law. Said 
one defense lawyer, “A country dance 
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Philadelphia cordwainers—hauled into court 
in 1806 on charges of criminal conspiracy 

to raise wages—/ost the first legal battle over 
prices, and the right to bargain collectively, 
but set the stage for future victories 
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would be criminal, a cotillion unlawful, 
even a minuet a conspiracy; and nothing 
but a horn pipe or a solo would be 
stepped \ ith impunity!” 

The Philadelphia Aurom, a leading 
Jeffersonian newspaper, gave great play 
to the debate and attempted to build 
public support for the shoemakers. The 
prosecutors countered by warning the 
jurors of “newspaper attempts to delude 
and mislead you.” 

Besides tackling the legal issue, the 
trial also examined the society's methods 
for gaining the support of journeymen 
and backing up its demands to employ- 
ers. One defense attorney stated that he 
had been a member of a law socety and 
said, “We could expel any member who 
violated our rules, this would have ex- 
cluded him from the society. Was this 
criminal in us? If not, why is it charged 
as a crime against the defendants?” 

As for the question of whether the 
society sought unjust wage increases, the 
defense called witnesses who testified 
that the best cordwainers could make 
only two or three pairs of boots a week. 
One journeyman said he could not earn 
$10 a week at prevailing rates “if I was 
to work all the 24 hours of the day.” 
Defense attorneys pointed out that the 
boots for which the cordwainers were 
seeking $3 a pair retailed for about 
twice that amount. Noting that the best 
cordwainers could make only about 
$600 a year while a master with 24 
journeymen working under him could 
earn about $15,000, the defense asked 
why it was the journeymen who were 
being accused of “avarice and extortion.” 

When the arguments were all in, the 
jury deliberated for one evening and 
returned a verdict of guilty. Each of the 
defendants was ordered to pay $8— 
about a week’s pay—plus the costs of 
trial, and to “stand committed until the 
fines were paid.” 

The shoemakers lost the first skirmish 
but had just begun to fight. Five more 
conspiracy cases were recorded against 
the shoemakers before 1815: one in 
New York City, two in Baltimore, and 
two in Pittsburgh. Three of the verdicts 
went against the journeymen, one went 
in their favor, and one ordered the 
shoemakers to pay the court costs and 
return to work at the old wages. 

America’s workers still had a long way 
to go before gaining the right to bargain 
collectively, but the cordwainers trial of 
1806 broke the first, hard ground. 2 








‘Lailoresses 
Gave Wages 
lhe Needle 


by Penelope Lemov 


“There once was a Union Maid Who 
never was afraid . . .” goes a rallying 
song of the 20th century labor move- 
ment. But the fearless woman worker is 
not a product of the modern era—she 
dates back to the early 1800's when the 
hard toiling, underpaid tailoresses put 
down their needles and walked out on 
slop work and sweat shop to strike for 
better wages. 

These women organized and struck in 
an era hostile to females in the labor 
force, in face of a socety that condoned 
inequality of pay for equal work at a 
ratio of 4 to |, and in spite of the 
negative attitude on the part of the 
courts and industry toward labor organi- 
zation. In this context, their story is 
remarkable. 

During colonial times nearly all cloth- 
ing which was not made at home by 
women was made to order (bespoke) or, 
on a more limited basis, sold by the 
maker or a member of her family. But 
the early 19th century saw increased 
demands for readymade clothing, espe- 
cially outfits for men. 

“It started in Boston,” says Leon Stein, 
editor of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union magazine, Justice. 
“Boston boasted that its harbor could 
turn around a ship in 24 hours. Sailors 
from those ships arrived in port with 
tattered shirts and pants that were no 
longer good. This created a demand for 
new clothes within 24 hours and a num- 
ber of enterprising entrepreneurs devel- 
oped an industry to satisfy that need.” 

The businessmen of post-Revolution- 
ary War Boston had shirts and pants 
sewn up in advance, hiring women from 
the farms and the city to do the sewing. 
They set up retail outlets called slop 
shops (referring to the slop trunk used 
by a sailor to stow his gear) where the 
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sailor could come and buy new shirts 
and pants off the hanger. “The clothes 
didn’t fit so well,” adds Stein. “They 
weren't made to measure, but what did 
the sailor care?” 

Neither was the slave in a position to 
care when plantation owners began to 
order ready-to-wear garments for them. 
“... when Northern capital found prof- 
itable investment in furnishing clothing 
for the southern slaves, the business 
became of consequence,” according to 
John B. Andrews and W. D. P. Bliss in 
their Report on Conditions of Women and 
Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 


written for the U.S. Senate, published in 
1911, and reprinted by Arno Press . 
Further impetus came from the heavy 
duty on readymade clothing imposed by 
the tariffs of 1816 (30 percent) and 1828 
(50 percent). 

In the early years of the ready-to-wear 
industry, tailoresses worked out of their 
own homes, traveling back and forth to 
deliver the pants and shirts. Eventually 
many worked in small sweat shops 
where they, like their counterparts at 
home, toiled long hours to produce 
crude clothing at even cruder wages. 
The first factory for ready-to-wear 
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dothing surfaced in 1831. 

By then, according to Andrews and 
Bliss, “there were 300 men, 100 children 
and 1,300 women employed in tailor 
shops in Boston alone.” In addition to 
Boston, the industry was centered in New 
York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 

Although women were generally allot- 
ted jobs that had to do with sewing and 
needlework, bespoke men’s clothing was 
a man’s or tailor’s domain. When an 
industry fashioning ready-to-wear, me- 
dium-grade clothing for men started up 
in New York, the tailoresses made their 
first moves to enter it. Journeymen 
tailors struck to prevent the hiring of 
women, but failed; and by 1836 tailor- 
esses dominated the field. 

Women dominated the labor force of 
the readymade industry in this period at 
tremendous cost to themselves, being 
grossly underpaid even by standards of 
the time. In this presewing machine era, 
every shirt and pair of pants was hand- 
cut and hand-sewn, with payment by the 
piece. Dressmakers in the bespoke in- 
dustry commanded an average of $1 a 
day, but the tailoresses who worked 16 
hours a day rarely earned more than 
$1.50 a week. The $1.50 a week was a 
pittance: A cheap room in New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, or Philadelphia aver- 
aged $1 a week. 

As small as the $1.50-a-week wage 
was, only a few could endure the hard- 
ships encountered in earning it. At a 
February 21, 1829 meeting in Philadel- 
phia, Matthew Carey, pleading for char- 
ity and help for the poor working 
woman, described the plight of the 
tailoresses: 

“It requires great expertness, increas- 
ing industry from sunrise till 10 or 11 
o'clock at night, constant employment 
(which very few of them have) without 
interruption whatever from sickness, or 
attention to their families, to earn a 
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dollar and a half per week, and in inany 
cases, a half or a third of their time is in 
attending their children, and no small 
portion in traveling 8, 10, 12, or 14 
squares for work, and as many to take it 
back when finished; and, as, moreover, 
there are few of them who are fully 
employed, they are thankful for two, 
three or four shirts at a time at 12'/2 
cents each.” 

Nor was the 12'/2 cents a firm price— 
it sank as low as 6'/2 cents because of 
the great supply of labor. In addition to 
widows and single women who became 
tailoresses to support themselves, many 
married women whose husbands were 
employed took up tailoring on a part- 
time basis to pay for luxuries. 

The tailoresses of New York—the 
initial labor force behind the garment 
industry we know today—were the first 
to seek remedial action; they began the 
United Tailoresses Society in April 1825, 
encountering extreme difficulties in or- 
ganizing workers who did not naturally 
congregate since there were no factories 
as yet and few sweat shops. By February 
1831, they had joined together for “self 
protection against the inevitable conse- 
quences of reduced and inadequate 
wages.” 

When their secretary, Mrs. Lavinia 
Waight, spelled out the tailoresses’ griev- 
ances at the February meeting, she 
made a declaration of women’s wrongs 
which the Boston Transcript, a newspa- 
per otherwise favorable to the cause of 
labor organization, condemned: 

“They should have left the bitterness 
of their spirit at home to quarrel, if it 
would so be, with their scissors and 
pincushions, their tape and foot stoves.” 

Effective organization came slowly to 
the United Tailoresses Society, but in 
June 1831, 1,600 tailoresses struck. 
They put out a list of prices paid for 
their work, published it in contrast 
alongside a list made up by some of the 
clothiers. All that seems to be known 
about the strike is that the women 
remained out for about 5 weeks. They 
made a special plea requesting “those 
females who work for low wages, merely 
for amusement, or to obtain articles of 
luxury, or finery, but are not dependent 
on their labor for a living, to dispense 
with such things for a season for the 
sake of humanity,” or at least, “suspend 
your labors until such labors will com- 
mand an equivalent that will support 
life.” 


The New York tailoresses inspired 
their sisters in Baltimore. There, the 
tailoresses formed the Female Union 
Society in 1833. They drew up resolu- 
tions calling for a strike for increased 
wages, requested other tailoresses to 
“call meetings immediately for the pur- 
pose of cooperation with us in the 
present attempt to establish such a bill 
of wages as shall remunerate us for our 
labor.” Responding sympathetically, the 
journeymen tailors of Baltimore called a 
special meeting to stand behind the 
tailoresses in their demand for higher 
wages. 

The result of this strike and the 
further work of the Female Union Soci- 
ety are, in the words of Andrews and 
Bliss, “unknown,” but the long-range 
effect is evident today. 

In Philadelphia, Matthew Carey had 
been agitating since 1828 for better 
wages and fairer treatment of the work- 
ingwoman, with a particular eye on the 
problems of those who earned their 
living wielding needle and thread. In 


June 1835, a committee of 18 women 


organized a meeting of Philadelphia 
workingwomen, including tailoresses; 
300 to 500 women present formed the 
Female Improvement Socety, with com- 
mittees representing each branch of em- 
ployment to form price lists, which were 
submitted to employers. Newspapers 
published lists of employers who would 
and would not grant the advances. A 
letter was also sent to the Secretary of 
War protesting the prices paid for ready- 
made army clothing. According to 
Anthony and Bliss, “Most employers 
seem to have granted a slight advance in 
wages, and nothing further is heard of 
the Female Improvement Society, which 
was practically a city federation of work- 
ing women’s organizations—the first of 
its kind.” 

The United Tailoresses Society, 
which, according to Thomas R. Brooke 
(author of Toil and Trouble, a History of 
American Labor), was the first all-female 
strike force; the Female Union Soaety, 
and the Female Improvement Society 
may be small footnotes to history now. 
But in their banding together to secure 
their rights these early organizers are 
the forerunners to Susan B. Anthony 
and all the other women since who have 
stood up for women’s rights. The tailo- 
resses’ aims, battles, and awareness have 
counterpart in the women’s movement 


of today. 0 











Older Americans 


During the first quarter of fiscal year 1976, 15,322 older 
Americans took part in the Senior Community Service 
Employment Program (SCSEP), which is designed to benefit 
unemployed, disadvantaged persons aged 55 and above. The 
program is administered by the Employment and Training 
Administration and authorized under title IX of the Older 
Americans Act. 

First quarter participants included 13,675 persons who had 
been enrolled during fiscal year 1975, and 1,647 new enroll- 
ees. During the first quarter, 570 persons left the program to 
go into unsubsidized employment, and 1,666 left for other 
reasons. 

Of the 13,086 enrollees remaining at the end of the quarter, 
50.6 percent were male. Fifty-one percent had 8 or fewer 
years of education, 39 percent had frorn 9 to 12 years, and 10 
percent had some college. 

Seventy-three percent of the participants were white, 21! 
percent were black, 5.8 percent were Spanish Americans, 2.6 
percent were American Indians, and 3.4 percent were of 
other backgrounds. Nineteen percent of the enrollees were 
from 55 to 59 years old, 71 percent were from 60 to 74, and 
10 percent were 75 or older. 





SCSEP participants worked in a RE REE 
service settings, including senior citizen centers, nutrition — 


programs for the elderly, home health care projects, hospitals, | 
schools, and conservation and restoration projects, many of — ers 


them in national forests. 


Enrollees earned an average of $2.25 an hour. They also. | “4g 


into unsubsidized employment, personal and job-related coun- : 
seling, physical examinations, and consumer education. > 
State and local SCSEP projects are conducted by five 
organizations working under contract with the Employment 
and Training Administration. They are Green Thumb, Inc., 


an arm of the National Farmers Union; the National Council | | 


on the Aging; the National Council of Senior Citizens; the — 
National Retired Teachers Association-American Association 
of Retired Persons; and the Forest Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. Thene snqremnatiitr opeceal pret 
ects in 47 States, Washington, D.C., and Puerto Rico. — 


In addition, regionally administered SCSEP grants taeee: : ea 


been awarded directly by the Employment and Training 
Administration to the governments of the three States and — 
four territories not covered by the national organizations: — 
Alaska, Delaware, Hawaii, American Samoa, Guam. the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 
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A Working 
Remedy 
forthe 


Handicapped 


To most of us, the wailing of an 
ambulance siren carries only hints of 
pain and peril. To seven women in 
Georgetown, Ohio, however, the sound 
has been the necessary accompaniment 
to new careers as ambulance attendants. 

The women participated in a project at 
Brown County General Hospital that 
was a pioneer effort in ambulance attend- 
ant training. Instruction was conducted 
in the hospital’s new ambulatory/emer- 
gency unit and was so successful that the 
hospital has since given a 20-hour re- 
fresher course to about 150 long-time 
ambulance attendants. 


Emphasis on Innovation 


The project is one of several innova- 
tive efforts developed through a national 
contract between the Association of Re- 
habilitation Facilities (ARF) and the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The purpose is to 
develop and promote projects in rehabili- 
tation facilities for hiring and training 
unemployed, underemployed, and handi- 
capped workers of all ages. The Employ- 
ment and Training Administration of the 
Labor Department provides on-the-job 


B. Kimball Baker is assistant editor of WORKLIFE. 


by B. Kimball Baker 


training (OJT) and the Office of Educa- 
tion of Health, Education, and Welfare 
provides supportive educational services. 

Says ARF project director Jim Mitch- 
ell, ‘‘The OJT helps increase the number 
of rehabilitation workers to serve increas- 
ing patient loads and to augment the 
work of medical professionals, who are 
in short supply. It also prepares workers 
who are handicapped, or who have se- 
vere occupational hardships, for hospital 
service occupations such as porter, food 
service worker, and housekeeping aide.”’ 

Six similar contracts over the past 
decade have trained and employed more 
than 5,000 persons in rehabilitation occu- 
pations such as physica! therapist, psy- 
chiatric aide, occupational therapist, 
medical secretary, and orthotic/prosthetic 
technician. In the current contractual 
period, the program seeks to train 300 
persons under 17 subcontracts in 10 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Subcontractors include rehabilitation fa- 
cilities, acute-care hospitals, children’s 
homes, sheltered workshops, and an al- 
coholic rehabilitation facility. 

Training is conducted at the subcon- 
tracting facilities for entry-level positions 
and upgraded jobs. Trainees must be 
paid at least the Federal minimum wage 


Pittsburgh's Home for Crippled Children—like the other beneficiaries 


of the ARF contract—puts a premium on patient care. 


of $2.30 per hour, and be reimbursed for 
OJT costs and classroom training. 

If the program meets past levels of 
performance, it will show a completion 
rate of approximately 90 percent and an 
average cost per trainee of less than 
$700. Most completers find and hold 
work in the fields for which they have 
been trained. Training varies from 10 to 
26 weeks except for orthotic/prosthetic 
technicians—whose training lasts | year. 


Helping is a Two-Way Street 


Terry Stock, an orthotics apprentice 
who was the first person to take the 
technician training under the ARF pro- 
gram, would not exchange it for anything 
else, he says. 

‘*There is no substitute for experi- 
ence,”’ Stock says. *‘Orthotics—the mak- 
ing of braces for impaired limbs—may 
not look hard, but every brace has to be 
carefully adapted to its wearer. I like to 
work with my hands. I like to help 
handicapped children get better; so I 
jumped at the chance to get into the 
ARF program.” 

Stock works at the Home for Crippled 
Children, in Pittsburgh, Pa. The facil- 
ity—established to help any child with 
multiple handicaps—has served more 
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Drafting, engineering, 
shoemaking, welding, 
and human relations 
are among the fields 

in which expertise is 
required of Robert 
Apitzsch, the home's 
orthotics director (right); 
volunteer below 
obviously likes working 
with children 











Ambulance attendant training 
program at Brown County 
General Hospital in Ohio nas 


heiped to upgrade the area s 
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At the home, Terry 
Stock, the first 
orthotics technician 
trained under the ARF 
program, observes a 
“doctor's” consultation 
with his “patient”’ (left); 
patients below combine 
recreation with exercise. 








Photos by 

Brown County General Hospital, 
Burke Rehabilitation Center, and 
Pittsburgh Home for Crippled Children 


At Burke Rehabilitation Center, another subcontracting facility, orthotics WORKLIFE/february 1976 31 
apprentice Ron Thompson attends quadriplegic patient Rosemary Gianuzzi 
under the watchful eye of bioengineering expert Thomas Lauko 





Working Remedy 


than 2:,000 youngsters in its 73 years 
Stock started there several years ago as a 
child-care worker, then became an occu- 
pational therapy assistant. As such, he 
built equipment which helps orthopedi- 
cally handicapped children to sit and stand 
and thus received excellent preparation for 
his new career. 

Now he is taking advanced course- 
work in orthotics, exploring the possibili- 
ties of applying new techniques in 
biomedical engineering, and working un- 
der the watchful eyes of Robert C. 
Apitzsch, the home's orthotics director, 
and his brother and assistant Moritz 
Apitzsch 

“I have learned to respect their 
work,’’ Stock says. “‘I appreciate the 
fact that they are at one and the same 
time drafismen, engineers, mechanics, 
shoemakers, welders, fitters, and experts 
in human relations.”’ 


Successes Acclaimed 


Shada von Hein, field coordinator for 
the program, notes that the ARF pro- 
gram has been particularly successful in 
its goal of training and placing the handi- 
capped and those who are otherwise 
disadvantaged. *‘Many of our trainees 
have suffered from physical or psycho 
logical handicaps such as amputation. 
epilepsy, mental retardation, drug addic- 
tion, alcoholism, and speech or hearing 
defects,”’ she says. **‘Many have suffered 
from employment barriers, for example, 
an educational deficiency, a criminal re- 
cord, welfare status, advanced age, and a 
lack of child-care or transportation facili- 
ties.” 

Of the 313 persons who started the 
program in the 1974-75 contractual pe- 
riod, 208 were women, 129 economically 
disadvantaged, 137 members of minority 
groups (including 85 women and 109 
economically disadvantaged), 40 welfare 
recipients, and 24 Vietnam veterans. 
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Thirty-three persons, including 26 
women and |! veterans, were physically 
handicapped. A special effort is being 
made to increase the number of persons 
in the latter category 

Many of the projects which have come 
under the ARF contracts—including 
those already mentioned—have gained 
considerable attention in the rehabilita- 
tion field. Among them: 

@ Mt. Diablo Therapy Center. Pleas- 
ant Hill, Calif., trains persons referred to 
it from the State Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. All the trainees are 
physically or psychologically handi- 
capped, and about half of them faced 
severe employment barriers. They are 
trained as medical records clerks, food 
service workers, grounds laborers, and 
even—in an excellent case of the handi- 
capped helping the handicapped—as re- 
habilitation aides. The training helps to 
prepare participants for comparable civil 
service jobs which pay nearly twice as 
much. 

@ At Burke Rehabilitation Center, 
White Plains, N.Y.—one of the few 
American health facilities where chroni- 
cally disabled persons can receive 
ierapeutic help on a day-care basis— 
(here is training for the careers of occupa- 
tional therapist and medical secretary. 

@ De Paul Rehabilitation Hospital, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., is a facility for the 
treatment of alcoholism. Participants are 
trained as alcoholism counselors, 
rehabilitation-nursing aides, and medical 
records clerks. All are economically dis- 
advantaged, and many have suffered from 
alcoholism themselves. 

@ In San Pedro, Calif., Harbor View 
House, a mental health facility, is train- 
ing 20 participants—nearly all of whom 
are economically disadvantaged—as 
mental health counselors. 

@ In Alabama, the Anniston Opportu- 
nity Center and the West Central Ala- 


bama Rehabilitation Center, in Selma, 
are serving the needs of many handi- 
capped persons in their areas. At the 
Selma center, persons under its ARF 
subcontract—many of whom are former 
State vocational rehabilitation clients— 
are being trained to perform both voca- 
tional and paramedical services, including 
a unique program of instructing the hand- 
icapped in coping with the activities of 
daily living. 


Help Is Reciprocal 

Manifestly, the ultimate benefit of all 
of these projects is to the participants 
and to those whom they serve. And in 
many cases, trainees who are helping 
others are helping themselves at the 
same time 

Says a Mt. Diablo participant, *‘My 
mother and father were divorced, remar- 
ned, and divorced again, so my home 
life was extremely unstable. At age 15, | 
ran away and married a 26-year-old man, 
and when my mother sent the police to 
pick me up, | began a series of trips into 
and out of Juvenile Hall. The responsi- 
bilities of a second marriage proved 
overwhelming and I became a barbituate 
addict. Today, after having gone through 
the OJT project, | am working on a 
master’s degree in vocational rehabilita- 
tion counseling, and I have a deep sense 
of fulfillment.** 

Pearl Mosby, a recovering alcoholic 
and now a finance clerk at DePaul 
Rehabilitation Hospital, also fits the de- 
scription of helping self while helping 
others; and she does some of the de- 
scribing herself: 

“Sometimes I get all filled up with 
emotion when I think about what enter- 
ing the OJT project here has done for 
me. I've added work skills and I've 
gained stability and meaning in my per- 
sonal life. What more could you ask?” 

What more, indeed. CT 
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“Education isn't just for a job,” said 
Marilou Stevens, “it’s for satisfaction; 
to pursue things that are interesting to 
you.” She was working on the 
inspection line at PMC Industries, in 
Cleveland, Ohio. “| had gone to school 
till June 1974 at the University of 
Toledo. In my junior year | wanted out 
of school. | saw the ‘trainees wanted’ 
sign out front and | applied.”’ 

Now Stevens is a trainee at PMC—an 
indication that higher education is not 
always the route to job 
satisfaction—and is studying at night 
for a degree from Cleveland State 
University, leaning toward a major in 
literature. 

She is in a training program for 
about 2,400 underemployed and 
unemployed persons in metalworking 
firms in 24 States and Puerto Rico 
under two U.S. Department of Labor 
on-the-job training (OJT) contracts 
totaling more than $2.8 million. 

The contracts are with the National 
Tool, Die, and Precision Machining 
Association of Washington, D.C., to 
train 900 persons in 15 months 
at a cost of $1,701,598; and with the 
National Machine Tool Builders 
Association, of McLean, Va., for 1,500 





Tom Kaib is a freelance writer based in Cleveland, Ohio 
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persons in 12 months for $1,176,542. 

Member firms in Ohio, the State with 
the heaviest concentration of 
metalworking industries, have 
received the largest allocations: 
$227,000 to train 120 tool and die 
workers, precision machinists, and 
moldmakers; and $156,872 to train 200 
machine operators. 

“The trainees sign is effective,’’ said 
Lafe Fox, president of PMC. ‘‘We have 
12 people in the program today but 
we've graduated more than 140 under 
previous contracts. We have grown in 
a year from 300 to 430 employees. It 
has been necessary for us to train to 
hire what | call future machinists. 

“The program has been very 
successful. We were one of the first in 
Cleveland to start a program. A lot of 
these people have gone into being 
lead men (acting supervisors on the 
night shifts) and we hope someday to 
have them become supervisors.’’ He 
mentioned Kathy Kabetich, who went 
through the class and is now in charge 
of her department, carbide finishing, 
on the second shift. 

Robert Urbanic is PMC’s chief 
research engineer and class 
instructor. He’s been with the firm 15 
years, is 39, has four children, and is 
chairman of the Cleveland Chapter of 


the Society of Manufacturing 
Engineers. 

“The class meets twice a week, then 
the foreman does the OJT,” Urbanic 
said. ‘We give trainees a general 
exposure to the machine shop, 
involving all of the cutting tools, hand 
tools, and proper methods of use, 
including the necessary safety 
measures involved. We give them a 
complete picture of all machine tools: 
the interplay between them, feeds, 
speeds, horsepower and computation; 
the recognition of materials and the 
variations in machinability. Then we 
take the trainees out on the floor and 
expose them to the real thing.” 

Leslie H. Johnson, training 
coordinator for the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, was visiting 
PMC this day. “Our contract from the 
Labor Department's Employment and 
Training Administration allows us to 
reimburse the companies up to $8 an 
hour for the time of the instructor in the 
classroom. We also reimburse PMC 
here for using the foreman and 
machines for the OJT.” 

The 13-week program, with 48 hours 
of classroom training, includes 
blueprint reading and math. The 
trainees are paid straight time. 
President Fox said the starting salary 
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is $3.57 an hour and “after 30 days 
trainees are reviewed and may get 
raises. The promotions go on merit. 
Trainees could get two raises during 
the course.” 

“I'm making more already than | did 
as an automobile mechanic,”’ said 
Nate Spencer, 31, who has had one 
raise since starting last March. 

“| got the job first, then | became a 
trainee. I’m in the class now and I’m 
learning a lot. And the foreman and 
lead man help on the job,’’ Spencer 
said. 

Half of the enrollees at PMC are 
women. And the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association, whose 
contract calls for 1,500 trainees, places 
special emphasis on training women 
and Vietnam-era veterans. At least 50 
percent of 1,250 new hires will be from 
the disadvantaged category with a 
minimum of 30 percent from among 
minority groups. They will be trained as 
apprentice machinists, machine 
builders, machine setup operators, 
production machine operators, 
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assemblers, inspectors, and service 
representatives. 

The National Tool, Die, and Precision 
Machining Association is trying to 
match figures from its previous 
contract, which covered 830 trainees: 
A fourth were veterans, a fourth were 
from minority groups, nearly half were 
classified as disadvantaged, and 25 
were women. 

The Machining Association's 
program is two-phases—12 weeks of 
classroom work, then 12 weeks of OJT 


and enrollment in 4-year 
apprenticeships. The current contract, 
signed last June, calls for 45 individual 
training programs in 15 States through 
August, when the contract will expire 
and be renegotiated. They have had 
nine contracts since 1964. 

A trainee’s institutional work covers 
8 hours of training per day, 5 days a 
week. Each 8-hour day includes 3 
hours of classroom instruction in 
mathematics, blueprint reading, and 
shop theory, with 5 hours in the 





school’s machine plant, learning to 
properly operate various machines, 
such as the engine lathe, drill press, 
milling machine, and surface grinder. 
Trainees learn about small tools they 
must master, such as the micrometer, 
height gage, and calipers. 

Upon completion of the institutional 
phase, trainees are hired and begin 
on-the-job experience. At this level, 
they've mastered the fundamentals 
and are ready to continue training 
through actual employment in a 
metalworking company where trainees 
complete an initial job training phase 
and become apprenticed machinists, 
tool and die makers, or moldmakers. 

William Monteith, Sr., chairman of 
the Machining Association's 
apprenticeship and training 
committee, says, ‘‘Many of these 
young people stay with their firms 
after the on-the-job training, which 
makes the program attractive to young 
persons faced with career decisions. 
They know before they start that if 
they complete the courses 
satisfactorily, placement in a good full- 
time job is the end result.” 

Trainees get allowances depending 
on needs. Fifty dollars a week is tops; 
$30 a week is offered to people on 
welfare as an incentive to come into 
the program. After 12 weeks trainees 
are placed in the association's 
member shops, according to Raymond 
G. Guttman, regional administrator of 
the Machining Association. Contacts 
are made 3 to 4 weeks before the 
program ends to line up interviews. 

There are more than 2,100 machine 
shops in the Machining Association. In 
Cleveland, the classroom component 
of the program is subcontracted to the 
Cleveland Board of Education's 
Manpower Training Center, which 
provides two full-time teachers. 


Mark Kostur, 22, who went through 
the program and got his journeyman’s 
certificate last September, is an 
enthusiastic worker at Tri-Craft, Inc., a 
Cleveland machine shop. “‘! just 
messed around for a year or 2 after 
high school, worked in a plastic 
inspection mold place, did routine 
factory work, everything. | saw molds 
being made and repaired and a 
salesman asked if | wanted to be a tool 
and die maker. So | applied for the 
program.” 

“The program has worked out very 
well for us,” said Stephen Pilhartz, 
partner in Tri-Craft. It helps us weed 
out those not really interested in 
learning the trade, and saves us a lot 
of wasted training time.”’ 

In the Akron area, where demand for 
metalworkers is extremely high, the 
Machining Association has grown 
from 20 to 80 members in 4 years and 
has its own training center for both 
the preapprenticeship course and the 
related classes during OJT. 

“Our placement record was 99 
percent,’’ said John M. “Milt’’ Collins, 
administrator of the center. ‘‘The 
number of apprentices we had in the 
program increased from 107 to 250. 
We're placing about 65 percent right 
now.” 

‘We had a couple of apprentices 
make $15,000 last year, with 
overtime,’ said Dick Haas, the young 
president of H & H Machine Co. in 
Akron. He has 10 apprentices in his 
shop out of a total of 21 employees. ‘‘! 
like to train my own. Got some darn 
good mechanics here, a couple in 
each year of apprenticeship, all of 
them through the program. | don't hire 
mechanics off the street.” 

To apply for the program a person 
must be 17 years and 9 months old 
and have at least a 10th-grade 


education. There is no maximum age 
but most applicants are in their late 
teens or early twenties. ‘‘We’'re 
searching for minorities and vets,” 
Collins added. 

The starting rate for apprentices in 
the Akron area is $2.67 an hour. That 
goes up to $4.45 after 4 years. In the 
first year, the apprentice is evaluated 
every 3 months, then every 6 months 
during the last 3 years, with a raise 
possible after each evaluation. 

‘“‘We want the trainees to know what 
they're getting into,” Collins said. ‘‘It’s 
important for them to establish good 
work and attendance habits while in 
training. Attendance is the biggest 
problem in industry today. We try to 
make the trainees self-dependent.”’ 
~ Dan Lucas, the full-time instructor in 
Akron, served his apprenticeship, 
spent several years in a shop, took 
college courses, then turned to 
teaching. 

One of his students in the current 
class is following simiiar lines. Carl 
Nichols, 24, of Stow, Ohio, who has a 
technical education degree from 
Akron University, enrolled but isn't 
sure yet what he wants to do. “Il may 
teach,” he said, ‘‘but it depends on 
how things are in the shop.” 

‘We had 100 applicants for 20 
slots,’’ Lucas said. ‘Sure, we'll lose a 
few. We'll terminate them for lack of 
desire or they'll drop out. 

“But you get a good feeling about it 
all. Once we had an unemployed kid 
with no income at all come in. In the 
beginning, he didn’t know what he 
wanted to do, but he made it through 
the program. 

“Now he’s in his third year of 
apprenticeship, is married, owns a 
nice car, and his own home. And he’s 
very happy in what he’s doing. That’s 
what it’s all about.” 
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Evaluating the Evaluators 


The Impact of Government Manpower 
Programs: In General, and on Minorities and 
Women 

by Charles Perry, Bernard E. Anderson, Richard 
L. Rowan, and Herbert Northrup 

University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1975. 511 pages. $18.50. 


Beginning with the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, the U.S. Department 
of Labor has supported many independent 
studies designed to evaluate the impact of 
employment and training programs. Despite the 
large number of these studies, there are few 
sources of information from which to draw con- 
clusions about them, and they have used a be- 
wildering variety of techniques. This book goes 
a long way toward organizing their findings so 
as to make some assessment possible. 


Noting that over 46 percent of all enrollees are 
black and that about 44 percent are women 
(page 20), the authors have focused on “the 
impact of manpower training programs on 
minorities by race and sex” (page 138). Their 
investigation includes a review of 252 evaluation 
studies conducted under contract to the Office 
of Research and Evaluation of the Employment 
and Training Administration (ETA). This review 
is the book's greatest strength. However, | do 
not think there is enough discussion of various 
evaluation techniques or of preferred evaluation 
methodologies; and the authors admit that ‘‘no 
attempt was made to measure the cost of train- 
ing or to assess the effectiveness of training 
activities in relation to their costs and benefits” 
(page 139). 

In addition, the authors could not resist ad- 
ding their own evaluation. Drawing on ETA’s 
files on program participants, additional evi- 
dence on the impact of training is presented. 

Although this evidence is helpful, the authors 
acknowledge that because of problems of data 
comparability, “any comparison of research re- 
sults obtained from the evaluative studies with 
four} results ... would be highly speculative, 
inconclusive, and almost meaningless” (pages 
126-127). 

Despite the sometimes contradictory findings 
in the evaluation literature, the authors have 
drawn the following conclusions: 

[The] data suggested that women have 
gained significantly from manpower train- 
ing, and also offer encouragement regard- 
ing the gains of minorities. Women have 
experienced larger gains than their male 
counterparts in a number of programs, par- 
ticularly those which had the more signific- 
ant overall impact on participant earnings. 
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Minorities, on the other hand, do appear to 
have experienced earnings gains of varying 
comparability to those of their nonminority 
counterparts in a similarly substantial 
number of favorable range of programs 
(page 142). 
However: 

The impact of manpower programs has 
been most pronounced in those programs 
which have focused on skill training and job 
development, and it has been least signific- 
ant in those programs which have been 
confined to prevocational training or work 
experience—the very programs which have 
served the highest concentrations of youth, 
minorities, and women (page 141). 

In arriving at these conclusions, the book 
provides an extremely useful review of the 
evaluation literature. The reader can easily as- 
certain the essence of the arguments and evalu- 
ations without having to contend with all of the 
technical jargon and detail presented in the 
original reports, and there is an excellent and 
extensive bibliography. 

However, a definitive answer to the question 
of employment and training program effective- 
ness is not provided. That the differential effect 
on women and minorities can be ascertained 
vis-a-vis white men seems less important when it 
is still largely unknown to what extent the men 
benefit from training and whether the benefit is 
worth the cost involved. 


As the writers readily admit, ‘‘Although there 
is a large number of studies available for review, 
few are very useful as a reliable base of informa- 
tion from which to draw firm conclusions re- 
garding the economic impact of employment 
and training programs in general, and the im- 
pact on minorities and women in particular.” 


Wayne L. Stevenson 


Wayne L. Stevenson is an economics 
professor at the University of Utah 


Keeping Up to Date 


Obsolescence and Professional Career 
Development 

by H. G. Kaufman 

AMACOM Press, 1975. 193 pages. $11.95. 


The author explains that obsolescence oc- 
curs throughout today’s business world, 
whether one is director of the board or just a 
manager or technician low in a company’s 
hierarchy. The major factors affecting obso- 
lescence, he says, are the information explo- 


sion; dynamic changes stimulated by the 
knowledge revolution; personal characteristics, 
particularly psychological ones; and the work 
environment and organizational climate. 


Kaufman is concerned with the managerial, 
technical, and professional employees who can 
mean the difference between success and fail- 
ure for an organization, but who are not cur- 
rent on the state of their respective arts be- 
cause they don't have time to read the latest 
literature in their fields or update their knowl- 
edge. This, in turn, leads to a decline in pro- 
ductivity or to a lower rate of productivity 
increase; so the book tells managers how to 
keep employees up to date while simultane- 
ously improving the productivity picture. 

The book is well written, factual, and backed 
by 20 pages of references. However, almost all 
of the information has been meticulously 
explained and widely applied over the past 10 to 
15 years by Maslow, Herzberg, Drucker, and 
other experts in the field. Each chapter deals 
with subject matter—for example assessment 
centers, organizational climate, job enrichment, 
and participatory management—which is part 
and parcel of what professors of business have 
been elaborately expounding for years. What 
academia might have overlooked in the way of 
updated statistics is amply covered in a mul- 
titude of inexpensive pamphlets offered by the 
Department of Labor. 


The book's foreword says, ‘‘The key to an 
organization's efficiency is the way it conserves 
and uses its talent.’’ The statement is indisputa- 
bly correct, but for an idea of how long this 
type of material has been around, consider a 
1963 statement by IBM executive Thomas J. 
Watson: “'l believe the real difference between 
success and failure in a corporation can very 
often be traced to the questions of how well the 
organization brings out the talents of its peo- 
ple.” 


While the author does not lay particular claim 
to breaking any new ground, and while it is 
undeniably important for managers to have 
basic grounding in management, it seems that 
most of the material is so rudimentary, and has 
been so thoroughly examined and dissemi- 
nated, that any manager who has been facing 
those bottom lines for very long has already 
been applying it. 

Stanley D. Hyman 


Stanley D. Hyman has taught at George 
Washington University's Graduate School of 
Business and at The American University. 
He developed and now teaches ‘Strategy of 
Career Transition” a Catholic University 
course which has been nationally recog- 
nized and applied 











Publications 








Following is a selected list of 
publications on employment 
and related matters. Single cop- 
ies of Employment and Training 
Administration publications for 
which no price is indicated can 
be obtained free by writing or 
telephoning the Inquiries and 
Publications Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 10225, 601 D Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20213. Re- 
quests for copies of other free 
publications listed should be 
sent directly to the source indi- 
cated at the following ad- 
dresses: Bureau. of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Room 1512, General Ac- 
counting Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20212; President's 
Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 660, Van- 
guard Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20210. Please enclose a 
self-addressed label with all re- 
quests for free publications. For 
publications not available free, 
write the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402, and enclose payment. 


American Students and 
Teachers Abroad 


Office of Education booklet is a 
guide to sources of information 
about overseas study, teaching, 
work, and travel. Specify DHEW 
Publication No. (OE) 75-19003. 
90 cents. 


Jobs for Veterans With 
Disabilities 


Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration booklet based on 
results of a recent Human Re- 
sources Research Organization 
study of the employment of 
Vietnam-era veterans with serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 





Should be useful to job devel- 
opers, vocational counselors, 
service officers of veterans or- 
ganizations, employment serv- 
ice staff, and employers. The in- 
formation is given in question- 
and-answer form. There are also 
case histories of four disabled 
veterans and brief descriptions 
of several training and employ- 
ment assistance programs for 
veterans. Specify R&D Mono- 
graph 41. $1.05. 


Revenues and Expenditures 
for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 1972-73 


Information in this Office of Ed- 
ucation booklet is designed to 
meet the general information 
needs of educational research- 
ers and the more specialized 
needs of those administering 
programs under School Assist- 
ance in Federally Affected 
Areas, and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 
1965. 60 cents. 


Directory of Data Sources on 
Racial and Ethnic Minorities 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 83- 
page annotated directory identi- 
fies and describes a large and 
diverse number of recent demo- 
graphic, social, and economic 
data sources on minority groups 
published by a number of Fed- 
eral agencies, and directs users 
to appropriate sources, consist- 
ent with their needs. Includes 
data locator tables in the Ap- 
pendixes, which facilitate the lo- 
cation of minority group data 
from the 1970 census and re- 
cent Current Population Sur- 
veys. Listings are presented in 
four sections—blacks, races 
other than black, persons of 
Spanish ancestry, and other 
ethnic groups. Should be help- 
ful to users of minority data in 





private industry, goverment, and 
education, particularly persons 
involved in planning and admin- 
istering affirmative action and 
other minority employment pro- 
grams. Specify BLS Bulletin 
1879. $1.50. 


Ph.D. Manpower: Employment 
Demand, and Supply, 1972-85 


Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
port provides basic manpower 
data on Ph.D.’'s in attempt to 
shed light on some of the major 
factors that should be consid- 
ered for policymaking and voca- 
tional guidance. Data cover per- 
sons holding a doctoral degree 
in engineering, mathematics, 
natural science, social science, 
the arts, and humanities, educa- 
tion, business and commerce, 
and other fields. Should be 
helpful in planning careers, ed- 
ucation, and training, and in 
identifying the extent to which 
adjustments to supply and re- 
quirements will occur because 
of supply-demand imbalances. 
Specify BLS Bulletin 1860. 75 
cents. 


Directory of Job Corps 
Educational Films 


Employment and Training Ad- 
ministration booklet designed to 
acquaint Job Corps staff and 
other interested persons with 37 
films that are available under the 
auspices of the national office of 
Job Corps. The films are listed by 
subject matter and information 
includes running time, the pro- 
ducer, suggested use, a synop- 
sis, availability, and cost. Should 
assist in understanding 
backgrounds and needs of 
Corps-members and help create 
a more favorable atmosphere for 
teaching them in the Job Corps. 





Handy Reference Guide to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


A 16-page illustrated Labor De- 
partment booklet summarizes 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and its 1975 amendments, ex- 
plains the new wage and hour 
coverage, Outlines who is eligi- 
ble, and describes the various 
exemptions. Available from the 
Office of Information, Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room C4331, 200 Constitution 
Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 
20210. 


American Profile: What States 
Are Doing (and can do) to Hire 
the Handicapped 


Booklet, developed by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, is de- 
signed to assist appropriate offi- 
cials in each State to establish 
rules, regulations, and policies 
which will permit handicapped 
persons an equal opportunity to 
compete for jobs in State gov- 
ernments. Contains sample 
Governors’ statements, con- 
gressional resolutions, and sets 
of manual instructions for a 
complete handicapped hiring 
program adaptable to any State. 


American Profile II: What 
Cities and Counties Are Doing 
to Hire Handicapped People 


Booklet by President's Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, based on a sampling of 
hiring practices in selected 
large, medium, and small cities 
and counties throughout the 
Nation, spotlights areas that de- 
mand more attention, such as 
the establishment of hiring 
guidelines, training of supervi- 
sors, and creation of local ac- 
tion committees. Also spotlights 
areas of great progress. 
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HI 48106 


Between 1789 and 1829, manufacturing was becoming 

the premier interest of New England and Pennsylvania 

(see A Labor Movement Begins to Stir, page 13). But, 
south of Mason and Dixon's Line, plantations were spreading 
from Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia to the Gulf States. 
This painting by an unknown artist of an unknown plantation 
is faithful to the economic reality of the planter’s domain. 

The big house is surrounded by slave quarters and 

work buildings, including a water mill, a shipping warehouse, 
and a landing where oceangoing ships can load. 
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